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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Oxssect Lessons—By Supt. E. A. Sheldon. Published by 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 

This is an American edition of a work that 
has been used with the highest approval in Eng- 
land for nearly fifty years. 
Oswego public schools, has rearranged and adopt- 
ed it to our systems of education, and made it an 
invaluable manual to teachers. 

As may be inferred from the title, the book is 
intended as a guide and auxiliary in the cultiva- 
tion of the perceptive faculties of children. To 
say that this has been generally neglected conveys 
but a faint idea of the real state of thecase. The 
fact is that teachers and authors of text-books 
have, until a comparatively recent date, appa- 
rently assumed that children have no powers of 
observation; and hence, adopting the a priori style, 
have treated them as the passive recipients of in- 
struction, studiously restraining every natural im- 
pulse and restraining all efforts at originality. 

With the authority of such great leaders in the 
right direction, as Agassiz and Huxley, and the 
assistance of such manuals as this, we may hope 
that teachers will perceive practically that instead 
of educating in the proper sense of the word, 
drawing out and developing the latent capacities 
of pupils, they have been systematically destroy- 
ing their individuality, blunting their perceptions 
and making of them either servile imitators or 
confirmed dunces. 

We do not believe in hobbies, and would care- 
fully guard our readers against the folly of having 
children consume valuable time at school in listen- 
ing to stilted ex-cathedra lectures from egotistic 
teachers on objects, but if the spirit of this little 
book could be infused into recitatiofis generally, 
and an occasional lesson be introduced after the 
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Prof. Sheldon, of the | 


| style of one of its “models,” the advantage 
gained would be incalculable. 

| Something of its method should be adopted in 
all schools, and every teacher furnished with a 
copy of the book as an aid and guide in arrang- 
ing and presenting the object lessons. 


| ELEMENTARY InstrucTion—by E. A. Sheldun, Supt. Oswego 
Public Schools. Published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 


New York. 

This work, like that which is the subject of the 
preceding notice, adopts the inductive process of 
Pestalozzi, which addresses itself first to the ob- 
serving or perceptive faculties. We cannot bet- 
ter convey an idea of the design had in view than 
by giving the first paragraph from the preface. 

“For many years there has been a growing con- 
viction in the minds of the thinking men of this 
country, that our methods of primary instruction 
are very defective, because they are not prop- 
erly adapted either to the mental, moral, or phys- 
ical conditions of childhood. But little reference 
has hitherto been had to any natural order in the 
development of the faculties, or to the many pe- 
culiar characteristics of children. Memory, by 
no means the most important of the infant facul- 
ties, and reason, at this age but faintly developed, 
have been severely taxed, while but little direct 
systematic effort has been made to awaken and 
quicken the perceptive faculties, which are the 
first to develop themselves, and upon the proper 
cultivation of which we must depend for success 
in all our future educational processes. Even in 
schools where better views have prevailed, the 
want of some systematic exercises, with proper 
apparatus and facilities for putting them into 
practice, has been strongly felt.” 

While we think some of the lessons suggested 
as models rather puerile to be literally repro- 
duced, the course indicated is in the main admi- 
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rable, and no teacher can but be benefitted by 
giving it a close examination even though specific 
“ object lessons ” should never be introduced in 
his classes. The introductory remarks under 
each subject discussed are especially instructive. 
From those upon the much abused and poorly 
understood question of ‘ How to teach Geog- 
raphy?” we commend to our readers the follow- 
ing extract : 

“In proposing that a course of instruction, 
addressed to an elementary school in geography, 
should commence with the topography of the 
school district ; that, aiming at the description of 
nature under remote and inaccessible forms, it 
should begin with the description of those under 
which it is familiar, and which are at hand; that, 
in speaking of the social and political relations of 
distant regions, it should begin by instructing the 
child in those of its own, I take into my view 
the eminently educative character of this course, 
and that natural process of the development of 
the faculties of the child which is implied in it. 
In the first place, that faculty of observation will 
have been practiced which admits of so vast an 
enlargement of its sphere of operation by habit. 
The child will first have been led to observe the 
directions of lanes and footpaths, the irregular 
figures traced out by the boundaries of fields and 
farms, the varieties of surface level, the lines of 
direction of elevated grounds, and valleys, and 
streams, the plants and trees, the crops of the 
neighboring lands, the mines and manufactures ; 
and the questions addressed to him at school on 
these matters will have led him to observe these 
with precision and accuracy; for above all, and 
as a necessary condition to every other valuable 
result, his attention will have been gained, be- 
cause it is directed to matters which he can under- 
stand, and which interest him. Next, his faculty 
of memory will have been constantly exercised 
under that form in which % ministers most read- 
ily to the uses of life, i. ¢., concerning things 
rather than words. Then his imagination will 
have been educated and directed, in its operation, 
to legitimate objects. To abstract—to separate 
the idea from the object on which it has formed 
itself; to enlarge and to generalize that idea; to 
compare it with others, and to combine ideas un- 
der new forms, giving order and proportion, and 
beauty of arrangement and disposition to the 





parts so assembled together in the mind, and cor- 
respondence to some proposed model; or adapta- 
tion to some result; this is the process of inven- 
tion, and the work of imagination. And what 
but this is done, when, from ideas collected from 
present objects, a picture is formed in the mind 
wholly different in the arrangement of its parts 
and their distribution, and vastly increased in its 
dimensions? It is in leavlng this picture on the 
mind of the child, vivid in its colors, and com- 
plete in all its characteristic features, that consists 
the art of the teacher. 

“No single step in this process can be taken 
without some exercise of intelligence. It is, in 
fact, from one end to the other, a process of in- 
duction, every element of which is linked to 
another by an obvious causation. Independently 
of this relation in everything made the subject of 
observation, there will moreover be some adapta- 
tion of that particular thing—whether it be a sen- 
sible object, or a social or political relation, or a 
process of art or manufacture—to an end or a re- 
sult; an adaptation which, if it be not obvious, 
will form a legitimate subject of instruction, and 
a means of educating the reasoning faculty in the 
child. 

“It is this educative character which gives to 
the course its highest value; and it is, in point of 
fact, with a simple reference to that character, 
that I have thought it worth while to record 
here the exposition of it. 

“Geography acquires its full value as a branch 
of education only when it loses the character of 
an accumulation of facts, undigested by the child’s 
mind, but heaped up in his memory, linked by 
no association with the world of thought and of 
action which immediately surrounds it, or with 
that which is within it. Tell the child to ob- 
serve the lines of the map which hangs perpetu- 
ally before his eyes, and talk to him only of the 
names of the places indicated upon it, and you will 
soon weary his attention; but speak to him of 
the living men who inhabit it; tell him of their 
stature, and aspect, and dress, and ways of life, 
and of their forms of worship; speak of the cli- 
mate of that country; of the forms of vegetable 
and animal life with which his eye would be con- 
versant if he dwelt there ; of the trees and flow- 
ers that grow there, and of the birds and beasts, 
and you will carry his interest with you. That 
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relation to external things which characterizes | 
their mode of being and condition of life, he will | 
understand by a reference to his own; and he 
will have acquired a knowledge of some of those | 
things, in reference to them, the like of which are | 
of interest to himself.” 


SHELDoN’s READERS. Published by Scribner, Armstrong & | 

4o., New York. 

It might have safely been taken for granted 
that a series of readers prepared by the distin- 
guished author of the two professionali volumes 
reviewed above, would be all that the most fas- 
tidious could desire. They present nothing but 
what is especially adapted to the grades of chil-| 
dren for whom they have been prepared; the! 
purest of language, presenting most interesting | 
and instructive stories and imparting beautiful 
moral lessons. The type and illustrations do full 
credit to the publishers, and place them in the 
first rank with the very best pictorial school 
books extant. 

We would advise that in getting out another 
edition the primer be omitted. Like primers 
generally, it is made up largely of silly twaddle 
and contains some real perversions of language 
in the attempt to invent baby talk. With the 
charts to precede the first reader, the series is 
complete without it. 


| 
| 
| 





THE AMERICAN EpUCATIONAL ANNUAL. 
W. Schermerhorn & Co., New York. 
This is the first volume of a cyclopedia of educa- 

tional facts to be annually issued by the publish- 
ers, and will certainly prove a most useful book 
of reference for educators, and present a compre- 
hensive view of educational efforts generally no- 
where else to be found. It contains the most 
valuable features of the report of United States 
Commissioner of Education in a condensed form, 
and has in addition much information derive#li- 
rectly from school managers and superintendents 
throughout the country. The biographical 
sketches of prominent school officers, and the ar- 
ticles on geographical and scientific discoveries 
for the past year, are especially interesting. 


Published by J. 


THE ComprnaTion SPELLER—By Rev. J. W.Shearer. Pub- 
lished by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York. 


This is not only a new speller but it proposes 


old alphabet is retained, but a system of marks is 
superadded to the original twenty-six letters so 


as to make them practically constitute a phonetic 


alphabet representative of forty-seven elementary 
sounds. The system as such is perfect ; and, aS 
the author claims, we believe, that as soon as the 
alphabet shall have been mastered, the proper pro- 
nunciation of words printed in this type can be 
accurately given. 

The questions upon which its adoption must 
depeud are: 1. Whether the ‘proposed new al- 
phabet, with its more than double the number of 
really different characters, will diminish the 
trouble of teaching orthography? 2. Whether 
learning to read by a system of symbols to rep- 
resent sounds, will prepare persons for correctly 
rendering matter not printed in that type? 3. 
Whether there is any remote possibility that the 
ordinary type will ever be supplanted by the 
kind proposed, and in which this little book has 
been printed ? 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


We most heartily endorse the following senti- 
ment taken from the annual address of Superin- 
tendent McMillan before the New York Teach- 
ers’ Association : 

“ Many ofour foreign population in eastern lo- 
calities complain that their native language is 
not taught in all grades of our public schools in 
connection with the English. 

Our country is rapidly filling up with Chinese, 
Japanese, and in fact immigrants from nearly 
every nation on the globe, and we gladly welcome 
them to our shores, but we do not propose to be- 
come Japanese, or Chinese, or Welch, or Ger- 
mans, or Irish, or Turks, or in fact anything but 
Americans, with the established speech of our 
country, and to transact our business affairs, both 
national and local, in that language. 

It has been established by experiment that it 
is impossible for young children successfully to 
pursue the study of language more than of science. 
In endeavoring to master several they will fail 
to acquire even one thoroughly. Our primary 
classes in preparation for the higher grades are 
now performing all the mental labor advisable or 
possible. The study of languages ought there- 





a new system of rotation for thelanguage. The 


fore to be placed in the curriculum of high schools, 
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whose pupils expect soon to enter business life, 
where a knowledge of foreign languages is rap- 
idly becoming important. An indiscriminate 
union of any other language with English would 
result in the production of a deteriorated, and 
especially of a dialect tongue, an evil greatly to 
be dreaded. To corrupt a national language is 
to cripple the nation’s strength. In a special de- 
gree are the unity and purity of our speech of 
importance, for English is destined to be the 
language of commerce throughout the world. 

It is the misfortune of the immigrant that he 
must relinquish in coming to our shores the pe- 
culiar institutions and privileges of his former 
home, and chief among them his native tongue. 
It is our right and duty to uphold our own insti- 
tutions. We must organize the multitude of our 
inhabitants with all the diverse nationalities, 
languages and interests in our midst into one 
harmonious body—the American people. To 
this end there will appear no instrumentality so 
potent, no bond so firm, reliable and far-reach- 
ing as the English language.—New York Educa- 
tional Journal. 








THE BARBAROUS STATE OF TEACHING. 


Teaching, in our early days, was in what might 
be called the savage state. It was brute force 
from beginning to end. Children did as they 
pleased—exercising the privilege of little savages 
—till they annoyed the big savage who had 
charge of them; whereupon he went at them— 
savagely. Like savages, the children were riot- 
ous, till they were murdered—then they were 
quiet for a spell. In that savage state children 
were whipped for drawing pictures on their slates, 
were asked questions when the questioner knew 
they would lie in their answers, and were then 
whipped for lying. 

We are now in the second, or barbarous, stage 
of educational society. Selfishness is the trait of 
barbarous people, as cruelty is of savages. We 
are selfish in our dealings with children ; we con- 
sider ourselves, not the greatest good of the chil- 
dren. When we find a fault prevailing in our 
schools, we attack the children and never think 
to look within ourselves for the cause of it. A 
teacher punishes a boy from England for drop- 





ping his A’s ; another persecutes a child for not 
going through a devotional exercise which his 
father and mother have cautioned him to avoid; 
another sends a child home on a frivolous pre- 
tense when the mercury stands at 15° below zero, 
and when reminded of the intense cold, the 
teacher says that he supposed it had moderated, 
since the temperature was 70° in his furnace- 
heated school-house. Now all this is not the 
savage cruelty of the “old masters,” but the bar- 
barian indifference of the new. No child should 
be punished until the teacher ascertains whether 
there is not something in his own manner to in- 
vite or arouse the child’s misbehavior; further, 
no child should be punished until he is examined 
by a competent physician as to the state of his 
health. Punishable misconduct is often the re- 
sult of sickness or feeble mindedness ; and, finally, 
no child should be punished till the exact nature 
of his home surroundings is known. 

Think of the injustice of punishing a boy for 
not knowing his lessons, whose father, the night 
before, made him put away his books for a game 
of cards. There is no such thing as a bad child. 
There are unfortunate children—victims of a 
foolish mother or a brutal father, or a hasty, un- 
just, indifferent teacher. Children are the proud- 
est and most sensitive creatures on the earth. 
They will die rather than reveal the disadvan- 
tages under which they may be laboring, and 
teachers often mistake for sullenness, or laziness, 
or hatred, what is in truth a sense of shame, “the 
modesty of nature.” While teachers treat chil- 
dren as if they were little puppets or rag-dolls, 
teaching will be in the barbarous state— Chicago 
Teacher. 








In your wanderings over hill and dale, and by 
the rocky shores, pass not by unnoticed the beau- 
tiful and varied creations ot our Heavenly Father. 
Eve} wild flower has its own peculiar grace and 
beauty. The infinite variety of ferns and mosses 
is a never-ending source of wonder and delight. 
All wild flowers and leaves are more easily pre- 
served than cultivated. 








THE United States Museum has a photograph 
of the Lord’s Prayer, written on glass and occu- 
pying about the space of the dot over the letter 
“7,” By the Peter’s machine, the entire Bible 
could be written twenty-two times on the space 
of a square inch. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE 


VOICE. 


This important subject is beclouded with igno- 
rance, apathy and false teaching. The following 
article briefly sets forth the main points of the 
instructions in this department of the New Eng- 
land Normal Musical Institute, held at East 
Greenwich from July 15 to Aug. 20. 

Much injury may be done to the voice by its 
The general health 
The 


some sections ean be 


injudicious use in childhood. 
may be greatly injured by the same cause. 
in 
overcome by the use of the medium register, 
(the flute-like tone.) 
terly regret that they were not taught to use the 


nasal tone so common 
Hundreds of persons bit- 


voice in a proper manner. Now they can regain 
their former powers, if at all, only by long and 
careful culture, and can never recall the wasted 
years of their enforced abstinence from singing ; 
whereas the right teaching would have enabled 
them to sing with ease and credit even to old age. 
More serious calamity than loss of voice some- 
times befalls the ignorant or too ambitious singer. 
Some years ago in New York, a lady pupil of an 
eminent musician, (who was a better composer 
than voice-teacher,) was by him urged to carry 
the chest-tone one note higher. She made a 
strong effort, and so doing burst a blood vessel 
in her neck, and in a few minutes was a corpse. 

The Boston Zranseript of August 12, recorded 
tbe death of a clergyman’s daughter, near King- 
ston, New York, by the breaking of a blood 
vessel in her brain while she was singing the 
high notes of a duet in the church service. 

One fundamental caution, therefore, should al- 
ways be observed, which is, never to use so much 
force in singing as to make the exercise laborious 
and painful. Sing softly and easily, is the stand- 
ing rule in the public schools of Boston. 

Every voice has two quite different qualities of 
tone, called the chest register and the head regis- 
ter. These are separated in the uncultivated 
voice by a natural change or break at E or F, 
first space or treble staff. Cultivation enables 
one to make a smooth passage over the break, or 
to “unite the registers.” Most deplorable re- 
sults follow attempts to carry the chest register 
beyond its natural limits. Thousands of beauti- 
ful voices have thereby been ruined. The natu- 


jall the exercises correctly. 


| Let your language lesson. be 
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ral change of quality should invariably be al- 
lowed to occur at the proper place. 

be located forward in the 


Tone should well 


mouth, thus removing that vibration, strain and 
irritation of the throat, so common among sing- 
ers, and so productive of harm. Among all the 
requisites of successful singing, this proper loca- 
tion of tone is perhaps the most difficult to at- 
For this end it is well to practice the whis- 
T. Gradually to 


sounds, words and sentences. 


| tain. 

pering of advance vowel 
Taking pains to 

sing softly and plainly will generally result in the 
leorrect habit. It never fails to give the right lo- 
‘cation of tone, if carefully practiced from the be- 
The habit 
once firmly established will preserve the voice, if 
| othe 


| Singing should be a healthy exercise. 


|ginning of one’s course in singing. 
r habits are right, down to advanced are. 
Force in singing should come from the mus- 


those of the chest. It 
is of the highest importance not to strain the 


cles of the abdomen, not 
|throat in any way; and the breathing should 
therefore be properly performed. Very slow in- 
/haling and exhaling should be practiced until the 
lability so to manage the breath becomes habitual 
and easy. 

The results in Boston prove that every child 
No 
exception has been found among the thousands 
Some for the 
first year never sing but one tone, but the third 


not structurally defective may learn to sing. 
of children of the public schools. 


year has uniformly made them able to go through 
Let this fact be pon- 
dered well, for its wide diffusion will hasten the 
day when vocal music like arithmetic shall be 
taught in every public school in the land.— Rhode 
Island Schoolmaster. 





THE teachers of Worcester have arrived at the 
conclusion that study does not injure children, 


.| but that late hours, badly ventilated rooms, and 


This is especially true of girls. 
Idle- 
ness and unhygienic habits are the true source of 
ill-health 
diet and the dissipations of late hours have their 


evil habits do. 
Not one in a thousand is injured by study. 
among school girls. Unwholesome 
share in bringing about the disastrous results 
which are attributed to over-exercise of the brain. 








graminatically 
correct. 
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KIN ‘DERGARTEN: S. 





BOSTON K 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


“ Kindergarten, or no kindergarten ” is a ques- 
tion likely to be much discussed, not only by 
mammas, anxious to know how 
tend their human flowers, but by school commis- 
sioners, and those in authority generally. 


Boston is the headquarters of the kindergarten 


movement in America, perhaps some account of| 


the theory and practice here will not be uninter- | 
esting. In my researches on this subject I went | 


best to rear and | 
‘too inclement ; 


As| 


of minute observation and close attention that 
they seem to learn almost at sight. Her maxi- 
mum number is twenty-two; but she admits so 
many only because among such little ones there 
is seldom a day when all would be present. One 
has a cold, another the measles, or another an 
anxious grandmother, who thinks the weather is 
so that not more than sixteen or 
eighteen are likely to be at school at once, and 
that is as large a number as the true kindergarten 
ought to contain. 

I wish I could make a picture for you of this 
room and the little people in it. There are pic- 


first to that dear old patron saint of the move- | tures on the walls, such as Cheney’s crayon of 
ment—herself a wise, blessed, grown-up child—| the Sistine Madonna; on brackets are graceful 


Elizabeth Peabody. 

“There are just four true kindergartens in 
Boston,” she said; “all the rest are spurious.” 
I have learned since that she ought to have in- 
cluded two more, recently established under the 
auspices of the North End Mission, with trained 
teachers, and conforming to the ideas of Freebel 
as far as possible. Miss Peabody seemed to re- 
gard Miss Garland’s, in Chestnut street, as rather 
the model establishment; so I spent there one 
entire forenoon this week, in order to see, as 
thoroughly as might be, what it is to be a human 
flower in a child-garden. Miss Garland’s hours 
are from 9:30 a. m. to 12:30 p.m. Her school- 
year is thirty-six weeks in duration, and her 
terms are eighty dollars per annum. ‘To have a 
longer school-year, she said, was of no use, be- 
cause such families as sent their children to her 
never returned to town before October, and some 
of them had even already gone into the country. 
Three hours a day she found quite long enough 
to keep her little people systematically busy ; for 
busy they are every moment of the time. 

She takes children from three to seven. She 
would like to have them the entire four years. 
It isa fundamental theory of the kindergarten 
that no child should ever begin to learn to read 
until it is seven years old; and the progress of 
some children taught on this system, when once 
they begin to study, has been truly mervelous. 
Miss Garland has an assistant, and a second 
school-room, where a few of those who have 
been under her care until they were seven, are 
now devoting a small portion of every morning 
to learn to read, and they are so trained in habits 





‘busts; boquets are in pretty vases; but, above 


all, there is a wealth of green things growing, 
potted plants in large variety and in a very thrifty 
condition. This idea of growing plants, you 
must understand, is one of Freebel’s essentials. 
It is good for the body, he thinks, to tend them ; 
it is good for the soul to love and watch them. 
Each child has one or ‘more. His plant is as 
much his own as his hat or mittens. He waters 
it—picks off the dead leaves—he turns it toward 
the sun—he is proud of it beyond measure. The 
children who are present each day are allowed, 
as a favor, to tend the plants of the absent; and 
they do this faithfully and with great delight. 

Imagine, in this picture-adorned, blossoming 
room, a dozen little tots, more or less—girls and 
boys being about equally represented. Fancy 
them seated in little chairs, so as not to tire their 
tiny legs, before long, low tables, just about as 
high as the seat of a grown-up person’s chair, 
made of light, polished wood, divided by black 
lines into square inches, by which the eyes of the 
children presently become accustomed to measure 
objects. Here they sit for half an hour, busy 
perhaps, at building with blocks, perhaps at mod- 
eling in clay, perhaps at folding paper, or draw- 
ing, or embroidering on cards; for no John or 
Richard who has been trained in a kindergarten 
will be necessarily dependent on his wife’s ca- 
prices as regards his buttons. This work goes 
on for half an hour, and then there is half an 
hour of play. But first, 1 must tell you about 
the “ occupation,” as they call it. 

Building with blocks sounds like mere fun, 
doesn’t it? but, really, it exercises these little 
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minds very actively. They were given, when I) 
Freebel’s list of 


It is ce ym pe sed 


was there, a cube, which in 

“ Gifts ” is numbered the fourth. 
of eight wooden oblongs, two inches in length, 
These | 


little oblongs are shaped like bricks, you per-| 


an inch wide, and half an inch thick. 


ceive, and with them the children are instructed, 
to build. i id | 


Each one must have his own idea, a: 
plenty of room is thus given for invention. 


One| 


built a bridge, with steps leading up to it, sug-| 
gested by the one in the Public Garden. An-| 
other made a summer-house and explained his) 


notion of its construction. Another made what! 


he called an engine, with the gate to shut when 
He 
had a spare oblong, and he set it up on end and 
said it was the man to tend the gate. Another 
little fellow, full of fun and brightness, made a 
school-house and set a solitary oblong in front of 
thedoor. ‘“ Who is that?” asked Miss Gariand. 
“ That is- Elise, coming all alone, as she did this 
Elize was a small 


the bell rings, and the sign-board over it. 


morning,” he said, laughing. 
maiden, with bright eyes and many ruffles, who 
was usually escorted by a nurse, but who had 
surprised them that morning by coming, with the 
utmost dignity quite alone. 

After this half-hour’s “ occupation” was over, 
there came half an hour of play. The plays are 
set to music, and are the most admirable system 
of gymnastics imaginable. Let no one aspire to 
teach a kindergarten who cannot sing, at least 
tolerably, for the amusement is all accompanied 
with singing. They play mostly ring plays, so 
contrived as thoroughly to exercise the muscles, 
to teach grace of motion, and to prepare the little 
folks for future dancing. After half an hour’s 
play comes another “ occupation.” Perhaps it is 
drawing. For this purpose they have peculiar 
slates, grooved into little squares a quarter of an 
inch each way. This aids them to be accurate in 
their lines. As they go on the slates are changed, 
the grooves becoming less and less deep, until at 
last they can draw as accurately on plain slates 





as they could at first on the grooved ones. Or 
perhaps they weave paper, choosing their own| 
combinations of color. Or they model 
little boy had shaped out of clay a surprisingly | 
good turtle. ‘Their leaf impressions in clay were} 
extremely delicate and pretty. 


| 
; and one} 


All 


the 


time | 
their attention is alert ; their habits of close and 
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accurate observation are forming. and they are so 
interested in what is going on as to know no 
They wait on themselves, and put 


they 


weariness. 
away all their implements as soon as have 


finished usine them, with a careful orderliness 
which is in itself an excellent training for the 
future man or woman. They learn to be inde- 
pendent and self-helpful. 


1? 
AL 


There is only one public kindergarten at pres- 
ent in Boston, but there is a wide-spread desire 
that there should be others—enough to accommo- 
date the whole city full of little folks. 


It is the most expensive 


The one 
objection is the price. 
of public schools, because, while one teacher can 
and does ordinarily attend to the instruction of 
fifty scholars or more, the utmost number which 
can be taught with advantage in a single kinder- 
garten is twenty-four. Miss Garland, in her pri- 
vate school, would not admit so large a number 
as this; but it would be the maximum number of 
the public kindergarten. The single public one 
the « Allston 
and Somerset streets, and under the charge of 


already established is at rner of 
Miss Symonds, a teacher trained by Miss Gar- 
land. The outlay for the necessary working ap- 
50, 


and the city hesitates to pay a teacher a full 


paratus for the first year is not less than $1 


teacher’s wages to instruct two dozen babies, and 
to add $150 more to buy them scientific toys. 
But the kindergarten advocates trust to this one 
experiment to prove the system so useful, and, 
indeed, so necessary, that the public cannot afford 
to do without it. 

It is curious to notice the difference 
tion of the “ human flowers,” as Freebel loves to 


in condi- 
call them, in the different schools already in pro- 
Miss Garland 


vare the pot-house blossoms—the delicate little 


gress in Boston. has under her 
fairies who are brought to her by ther maids or 
their coachmen, and who are clad in purple and 
fine 


good, hardy, native flowers, corresponding with 


linen. The public kindergarten contains 


those which grow out of doors in our gardens, 
And 
kindergartens which the North-End 


fed by wholesome rain and sun and dew. 
the 
Mission has just added to its already noble work, 


two 


are they not full of weeds—poor, little, vagabond, 
wayside thistles? Miss Garland says her great 
difficulty is to interest her pampered ones—used 


to French dolls and unlimited bon-bons—in the 
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simple pleasures of uhe kindergarten. They are 
accustomed to so much luxury at home that the 
pictures and flowers and little ornaments which 
would be a vision of impossible loveliness to 
some poverty-stricken child, seem to them, at 
first, trivial and of small account. But, as soon 
as their intellects are fully awakened, as soon as 
they have tasted the pleasures of observation and 
invention, she has no more trouble. Yet she 
half seemed to envy the teachers of children 
who were not the curled darlings of fortune. “It 
would be so lovely,” she said, to “give them their 
first glimpses of beauty and order—to open to 
them the doors of a new world.” As to the mis- 
sion schools, one of them is taught by a Roman 
Catholic, the other by a Protestant ; so that for 
little wayfarers of either faith there is congenial 
welcome. 

One cannot go to a kindergarten without be- 
coming enthusiastic about the system. You see 
the little creatures, so quick, so observant, so in- 
ventive, and, above all, so bright and so happy. 
“ How do you punish them?” I asked; “ for, 
of course, being human children, they are naughty 
sometimes.” ‘ They seldom need anything more 
than the mildest reproof,” was the answer; “ but 
when they do, it’s quite sufficient to move the 
offender’s chair away from the others, and give 
him a little sense of isolation.” 

There will be no lack of trained teachers for 
this system, for every year Miss Garland has a 
class of young ladies in the afternoons. She 
carefully instructs them in her theory and prac- 
tice; allows them, by turns, to assist in the exer- 
cise of her own school; and, at the end of the 
year, she will have abundantly fitted them for 
their work, provided always that nature has been 
beforehand with her in giving them a mental and 
spiritual adaptation to receive her instructions. 
For let no one think that to teach in a kinder- 
garten is a simple matter, requiring little culture 
and less genius. I know of no more exacting 
occupation. Infinite fact, infinite sweetness, in- 
finite patience, are a few of the requisitions. 
Wordsworth’s perfect woman, nobly planned, 
would be none too good for it. But, given the 





teacher at once wise and zealous, and the parent 
who understands that to spell words of three | 
letters is not the only or the most important | 
knowledge possible to an infant human being, 


and we can certainly, by the system of Freebel, 
make our children thoughtful, reasoning, invent- 
ive, and orderly, almost from their cradles ; and, 
above all, we can so quicken and awaken their 
perceptions as to render them capable of using, 
to the best advantage, whatever opportunities the 
future may offer them. 

The general interest in this system is 
increasing. Four or five other visitors 
Miss Garland’s when I was there, among them a 
gentleman and his wife from Minnesota, who 
wished to make the system useful on the frontier. 
A young lady came in—one of Miss Garland’s 
class of teachers who graduated last week—and 
it appeared that she had already been engaged 
by a number of wealthy families to keep a sum- 


rapidly 


were at 


mer kindergarten at Beverly Farms, which was 
to combine with the regular system all out-of- 
door delights of flowers and birds and sea and sky. 

To the almost universal use of this system, 
there is, as I said, the one objection—its expens- 
iveness. People must very thoroughly under- 
stand the importance of early training in order 
to be willing to pay so much to educate their ba- 
bies. The State not only hesitates before one 
teacher and $150 worth of apparatus for every 
two dozen scholars, but the parent stops to con- 
sider at $80 a year for a wee object just out of 
its cradle; but, meaatime, enough are being 
taught to show the worth of the system; and 
the few who have both the sense to perceive its 
advantages and the money to procure them, are 
likely to see their reward in the educated per- 
ceptions of their very young children.— New York 
Tribune. 








PURITY OF LIFE. 


The world owes it to boys, as well as to girls, 
that they shall be brought up to manhood with 
clean minds ; this condition is much more neces- 
sary than clean faces, hands, and clothing, al- 
though the latter would naturally be associated 
with the former condition. 

Purity in the training of boys does not make 


girls of them. They do not grow unmanly, as 
is too commonly believed, by being taught mod- 
esty. Lately it was my pleasure to remain a 
short time in a family in which there were four 
or five well-brought-up boys and young men. 
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They were a stalwart, handsome, manly set, with | 
a self-respect and modesty that gave them a cer-| 
tain dignity, young as they were; but they had 
a live mother, though only a plain, unlearned | 
woman. They were obedient, affectionate and 
She had made every effort to 


respectful to her. 
in-| 


educate them; to arouse their ambition and 
dustry, and had succeeded well, but especially | 
I believe! 


their morals. 


was she anxious about 
this article was suggested by observing in her| 
homely but excellent face her motherly solicitude | 


when they were likely to be exposed to evil com- 
panions. 

Among farmers, society does not resolve itself 
their 
as they are called, the lowest charac- | 


into castes, but as social gatherings or| 


“dances ” 
ters, even in point of morals, may mingle with | 
the best. 
this mother-face between marring the pleasure of 


I repeat, one could see the struggle in | 


her brood and seeing them among evil associates. 
Her boys understood it, too, and sometimes | 
“Mother, I don’t care at all about 
going, I am going to stay at home.” They were 
entirely trustworthy abroad, as the following in-| 


would say : 


cident will prove: A neighbor’s son came one| 
day to visit them. The mother’s countenance | 
darkened as she saw him approach. She said to| 
me afterward, “I imagine my boys will learn | 
more vileness from that fellow in an hour than| 
they would in a year out of his company; he’s| 
had no trainip’” At the school which these 
young men attended, 1 noticed them when to-| 
gether; though they were companionable, social, | 
and pleasant with this neighbor, one could see | 
the good mother’s influence reaching out from 
home. There seemed a cordial interchange of| 
commodities of a low nature, but they uncon- | 
sciously refined their neighbor, and imparted to | 
him greater self-respect.— Ex. 
| 
WHEN Orfila, the celebrated French chemist, | 
was on one occasion a witness at a trial for pois-| 
oning, he was asked by the president if he could | 
state the quantity of poison requisite to kill a| 
fly. “Certainly, M. le President,” replied the | 
expert, “ but 1 must know beforehand the age of | 
the fly, its sex, its temperament, its condition 





and habits of body, whether married or single, 


widow or maiden, widower or bachelor.” 
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SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


'T was Saturday night, and a teacher sat 
Alone her task pursuing ; 

She averaged this and she averaged that, 
Of all that her class was doing. 


She reckoned percentage, so many boys 
And so many girls, all counted ; 

And marked the tardy and absentees, 
And to what all the absence amounted. 


Names and residence wrote in full, 
Over many columns and pages; 

Yankee, Teutonic, Hebrew, Celt 
And arranged all their ages. 


The date of admission of every one, 
And cases of flagellation; 

And prepared a list of the graduates 
For the coming examination. 


Her weary head sank low on her book, 
And her weary heart still lower ; 
For some of her pupils had little brain, 
And she could not furnish more. 
She slept; shedreamed It seemed she died, 

And her spirit went to Hades ; 
And they met her there with a question fair, 


“State what the per cent of your grade is?” 


Ages slowly had rolled away, 
Leaving but partial tracer ; 

And the teacher’s spirit walked one day 
In the old familiar places. 


A mound of fossilized school-reports 
Attracted her observation : 

As high as the State-house dome, and as wide 
As Boston since annexation. 


She came to the spot where they buried her bones, 
And the ground was well built over ; 

But laborers, digging, threw out a skull 
Once planted beneath the clover. 


A disciple of Galen, wandering by, 
Paused to look at the diggers, 

And picked a skull up, looked thro’ the eye, 
And saw it was lined with figures. 


“ Just as I thought,” said the young M. D.; 
“ How easy it is to tell ’em!” 

Statistics ossified every fold 
Of cerebrum and cerebellum. 


“Tt’s a great curiosity, sure,” said Pat ; 
“ By the bones can you tell the creature ?” 
said the doctor That 


‘Oh! nothing strange,’ 


Was a nineteenth-century teacher.” 
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JOHNNY LEARNS AN UNEXPECTED 


LESSON. 


BY ADAM STWIN. 


Johnny came home from his second visit to 
the Park Museum unusally sober and thought- 
ful. ° 

He had been comparing pussy’s feet with 
Humpty’s, finding out a great many curious facts 
worth noticing ; and his main errand to the park 
was to study the feet of the different animals 
there. 

“Don’t forget that you are to look at their 
eyes, too,” I said. 

“ All of them ?” 

- Certainly, if you have time. At least, look 
again at those you studied before.” 

Johnny wondered why it wouldn’t be better to 
look at those he did not see before, and said as 
much. I simply assured him that it would very 
likely be worth his while to go over the old 
ground again ; and so let the matter rest. 

The truth is, I knew that a second looking 
would be pretty sure to show him some things 
that would surprise him. Since our last talk 
about eyes it had occurred to me that I had 
somehow let a number of very important excep- 
tions to the general rule of cats’ eyes slip my 
mind, and I wanted him to discover the mistake 
himself, if he could. 

I wonder if any of the little boys who read the 
account of our talk can tell what the mistake 
was. 

“Tt’s awful queer,” said Johnny, when we left 
the supper table. 

I had suspected the cause of his trouble from 
the first, but had said nothing. To this last re- 
mark I simply replied : 

“ What is queer, Johnny ?” 

“ Everything,” he said; “cats and things— 
and cats’ eyes. You said lions were cats, didn’t 
you?” 

“ Certainly, lions are cats.” 

“ And cats have eyes like pussy ?” 

“ Most cats do.” 

“ Tions don’t.” This Johnny said with a sigh 
of relief, as though it were a comfort to get the 
troublesome fact off his mind. 

“ Are you sure?” 





“Yes,” said Johnny stoutly. “ Fred held me 
up and I looked at them ever so long—both of 
them. The old lion looked straight at me with 
his eyes both open, and—he didn’t have cat-eyes 
at all. Did he, Fred?” 

“The pupils were perfectly round,” Fred re- 
plied. 

“So I was wrong when I said their eyes were 
like pussy’s.” 

“ It seems so,’ 

“ That shows the difference between seeing and 
observing. I have looked at lions ever so many 
times, but never noticed their eyes particularly. 
So I said, at first thought, that they were as cats’ 
eyes generally are; an error that Johnny was 
able to detect as soon as he really looked at the 
T must have seen the fact stated in 


? said Fred. 


lion’s eyes. 


some book, tor it occurred to me afterwards.” 

“ And you didn’t tell me!” Johnny exclaimed, 
with no little surprise. 

“No, Johnny, if I had you would probably 
have forgotten the fact as I did. 
have a very slight grip of things we learn in that 


We are apt to 
way at second hand. Having discovered the 
truth yourself, I am quite sure you will never 
forget it. 

“ And it may teach youa much more important 
lesson,” I added, seeing the unsettled and unhap- 
py look his face was wearing. 

“ Lesson ?” he answered with the faintest pos- 
sible smile. ; 

“Yes,” I repeated, “a very important lesson, 
and that is never to be too sure of what you have 
not tested yourself.” 

“Not when you tell me?” 

Poer fellow! The idea that I should tell him 
what was not exactly and wholly true had never 
entered his mind before. No wonder ‘it made 
him fee] bad.” 

-“ Everybody makes mistakes,” I replied ; “and 
those who would not tell you a lie for all the 
world, may tell you what is untrue, as I did, when 
they least intend it. It’s a sorry lesson to learn, 
but we all have to learn it sooner or later. With- 
out doubting people’s honesty in the least, it is a 
good plan always to test, so far as we can, what 
they will tell us, in books or otherwise, by our 
own observation and thinking. That is the only 
way to be sure of what we know.” 
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“We can’t always be sure we are right even 
then,” Fred remarked, with a laugh. 

“Not always, for we may reason wrongly as 
well as others ; and sometimes we let our senses 
deceive us, or more correctly, perhaps, we misin- 
We have our 
mind so fully made up in regard to what we look 
at that we see what we expect to see, when the 
fact is really something else. Still, as a rule, 
there is a special value to the knowledge we get 


terpret what our senses tell us. 


by onr own efforts; and if we make a habit of 


being careful in our own observations and infer- 
ences, and are not too sure of what we do not ac- 
tually know, we are not very likely to go fer 
wrong.” 

“T suppose I was hasty,” Fred remarked, “the 
first time we looked at the tiger’s eyes. We 
had been looking at the wild cats in the cage be- 
low the tigers. I knew the tigers were cats, too; 
and, though we couldn’t see their eyes very well, 
I was sure the pupils were narrow like pussy’s. 
To-day the sun was not so bright; the tigers 
opened their eyes wider, so that I could see the 
whole of the pupil, and it was ”— 

“Just like the lion’s, only bigger,” Johnny 
chimed in, glad the talk had come once more 
within his reach. 

“It is wonderful,” Fred continued; “the 
tiger’s expression is so cat-like, especially about 
the eyes, that one would not expect the eyes to 
be so different.” 


“T suppose his round face and his stealthy look 
through half-shut lids, so like pussy’s, help to 
make us think him more like pussy than he 
really is. 

“ It is a noteworthy fact that of the multitude 
of animals of the cat kind, only the largest have 
round pupils, and these vary most from the com- 
mon type. Of the leopards, which are least cat- 
like, the cheetahs or hunting leopards vary from 
the type so much that for a long time it was un- 
decided whether to class them with cats or not.” 

“ Do they differ’except in their eyes?” Fred 
asked. 

“Very much. You remember how pussy’s 
feet are, don’t you, Johnny ?” 

“?’Course I do!” said Johnny, brightening up 
again. “She has sharp claws.” 

“ Anything more ?” 
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“She draws ’em in and sticks ’em out when 
The old tiger did just the same 
I saw 
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she wants to. 
when he waked up and stretched himself. 
him.” 

“ Are Humpty’s feet like that?” 

“ No,” said Johnny, “ His toes have dull claws, 
and he ean’t draw them back. That’s why they 
rattle so when he runs on the bare floor.” 

“ Could he catch a rat with his paws as pussy 
does a mouse ? ” 

“No. He bites ’em,” said Johnny, “and 
shakes ’em. He can’t hold anything except with 
his teeth.” 

“That’s the way, I believe, with the cheetah. 
He is a cat in most respects, but he has dog feet 
as well as dog eyes.” 

“ And he looks a good deal like 


“T have heard of their 


a dog—a 
coach dog,” Fred added. 
being used like dogs in hunting.” 

“So they are, I believe,” said I. “Maybe 
their round pupiled eyes have something to 
do with their dog-like manner of running down 
their game. It would be interesting to study 
the habits of all the dog-eyed cats from this point 
of view, comparing them with the habits of the 
more numerous species that have eyes like pussy. 

“But poor Johnny is dropping off to sleep, 
tired out with so much talk that is too old for 
him. I’m afraid he’ll dream of monster cats to- 
night. Suppose you call Mary to put him to 
bed. 

“ How many cats have round pupils, anyway?” 
Fred asked, when Johnny had bidden us a sleepy 
good-night. 

“Four kinds, I believe—the lion, the tiger, 
the leopard and the jaguar. At least, these are 
all that I have seen, and all that are mentioned by 
Prof. Owen, the first to notice these exceptions. 
Very likely they are all; for his knowledge of 
animals is very extensive, and he is pretty careful 
in what he says.—Christian Union. 








THE experiment of sewing in the Boston pub- 
lic schools generally is to be tried. Since last 
October sewing has been taught to 1,200 girls in 
the Winthrop school, and with great success. 
Two hours each week are devoted to this study. 
Each class receives separate instruction suited to 
its advancement, and consequently all grades of 
work are carried on, from hemming a ag 

ress. 





handkerchief to cutting out and fitting a 
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‘THE ‘LEISURE TIME OF BOYS. — 


We would suggest, to the many parents who 
are perplexed with the difficulty of finding the| 
wherewithal to amuse and interest their boys, to} 
give their lads every opportunity of acquiring a| 
mechanical trade. The industry and ingenuity 
of a boy of average ability, says the Scientific 
American, may easily be made to furnish him 
with a never-failing source of amusement of the 
best order. The boy who can produce or make 
something, already begins to feel that he is some- 
body in the world, that achievement of a result 
is not a reward reserved for grown people only. 
And the education of mind, ear and hand, which 
this use of tools and mechanical appliances fur- 
nishes, is of a great and real value, beyond the 
good resulting from the occupation of leisure 
time. Having nothing to do, is as great a snare 
to the young as it is to the full grown; and. no 
greater benefits can be conferred on youths than 
to teach them to convert time now wasted, and 
often worse than wasted, into means of pleasant 
recreation and mental improvement. The boy, 
whose time and mind are now occupied with 
marbles and kites, may be a Watt, a Morse, or a 
Bessemer, in embryo ; and it is certainly an easy 
matter to turn his thoughts and musings into a 
channel which shall give full scope to their facul- 
ties. ‘To most boys the use of mechanical tools 
is the most fascinacing of all occupations. As 
- logic and mathematics have a value beyond accu- 
racy in argument and the correct solution of prob- 
lems, in that they teach men the habit of using 
their reflecting powers systematically, so carpen- 
try, turning, and other arts, are of high import- 
ance. These occupations teach boys to think, to 
proceed from initial causes to results, and not 
only to understand the nature and duty of the 
mechanical powers, but to observe their effects ; 
and to acquire knowledge by actual experiment, 
which is the best way of learning anything. All 
the theories culled out of books leave an impress 
on the mind and memory which is slight com- 
pared to that of the practical experience of the 
true mechanic. Our advice is to all who have 
the charge of boys: Give them a lathe, or a set 
of carpenter’s or even blacksmith’s tools; give 
their mind a turn toward the solid and useful side 


;}sume responsibilities of any kind. 





of life. You will soon see the result in increased 
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apabilities, the 


activity of their thinking and 


| direction of their ideas toward practical results ; 
/and still more obviously, in the avoidance of idle 


mischief and nonsense (to omit all reference to 
‘absolute wickedness and moral degradation) 
which are, to too great an extent, the pastime of 
the generation which is to succeed us. 





TOWARDS. DE 'SPOTISM : ? 


Government in this country, both during and 
since the war, has tended towards centralization. 
We soon learned that great armies could not be 
organized and handled on republican principles ; 
and accustomed to the order, speed, and strength 
of military power, we are slow to abandon it for 
that best but most complicated and difficult mode 
of government in which eaeh person thinks and 
This is the natural consequence. 
in the army and 


acts for himself. 
One who has held a command 
become habituated to the exercise of military au- 
thority, will most likely, if transferred to civil 
life, carry with him the military spirit and the 
military mode of transacting business. He will 
deprecate discussion, be impatient of contradic- 
tion, issue orders to equals as if to subordinates, 
and, like Alexander, cut Gordian knots rather 
than take the time and trouble necessary to unite 
them. Neither does the man from the ranks 
cease to be a soldier in becoming an ordinary cit- 
While in the army he could not act for 
think 


izen. 
himself and soon found it of little use to 
for himself. His food and clothing were provi- 
ded tor him. He was moved hither and thither 
at the word of command. He fought as ordered, 
when and where and how. At first restless un- 
der such discipline, he soon became used to it, by 
and by he liked it, and in the end, losing the in- 
stinct of self-government, found it painful to as- 
These two 
classes, officers and soldiers, form a large propor- 
tion of our people; and under their influence, 
and, perhaps, still more, moved by what seems 
to be the spirit of the times, civil affairs are fast 
passing under the sway of military government 
or governthent conducted according to the mili- 
tary method. In saying this we mean no cen- 
sure upon the brave men who led our armies or 
the men who filled our ranks ; we only speak of 
the natural tendency of army life in its effect 





upon civil affairs, hoping thereby to make more 
plain the great danger which now threatens the 


common school system of the country. 


In adopting systems for the education of the | 


young, all the older states were particularly care- | 


ful to entrust to the local authorities, the imme- 
diate representatives of those who were to pay 
the school taxes and patronize the schools, all the 
weigltier matters connected with their manage- 
ment. In New England, the town meeting elect- 
ed the school committee men, and these commit- 
tee men levied and collected the taxes, built the 
school houses, employed the teachers, selected the 
text-books, and made al! needful disciplinary reg- 
school. 


ulations for the 


less the State, had scarcely anything to do in the 


The county, and still 
matter. With us, here in Pennsylvania, the same 
principle controlled all the early legislation on 
the subject of common schools. Every township 
was made a school district, and the citizens of the 
district were permitted to decide for themselves 


whether they would put in operation a system of 


free schools or otherwise. If the vote was in fa- 
vor of free schools, then these same citizens elect- 
ed from among themselves school directors in 
whose hands were placed all the powers necessary 
to carry their system into full effect. Outside 
parties had little moral and no compulsory au- 
thority. 
their own school affairs in their own way, a beau- 


The people were permitted to manage 


tiful example of local self-government, the very 
life of a republic. 

In the course of time in this State and in other 
States there was felt the want of a general officer 
to examine teachers and visit schools, and the 
city and county superintendency was established- 
There was nothing in the institution of this office, 
at least in this State, to weaken the powers orig- 
inally vested in school directors. The directors 
in convention elected the superintendents, and 
were aided in, but not relieved from, their duties 
Faithfulness to the Republi- 
can principle does not prevent the central au- 


by these officers. 


thority, county or State, from giving light to 
guide the people in the management of their own 
affairs or from extending to them a helping hand 
in time of need; it only forbids such authority 
to do for them what they can do or can learn to 
do for themselves. 

The people thus kept their schools. 


They 
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may not have kept them aa well as they could 
kept of 


course more slow than if some hand with de spotic 


have been for them. Progress wa 


power had built their school-hous 8, employed 


their 


ily 


their teachers, and compelled them to send 


children to school; but it has a sure nd stea 


While they were educating their 


2 22 
iili- 


Their 


hands, 


growth. 
dren they were educating themselves. 


schools were the work of their own and 


they were proud of it. Their own progress in 


self-government, in ability to discharge the du- 


ties of citizens in a free ,in the attain- 


country 
ment of full manhood, was measured by the pro- 
gress of their schools. 

We 


military organi- 


But a change seems to be approaching. 


of 


have gathered the hasty fruit 
zation in other fields, why not try its efficiency in 
The 
foo slowly ; let us quicken their steps W ith a prop- 
They 


school-houses sufficiently good, let us build these 


the department of schools? people move 


er degree of compulsion, do not build 


houses for them. They are incompetent to select 


text-books for their own children to read, then 
place this power in the hands of a central com- 
do 
children to school as much or as regularly as we 
What is the use of per- 


It is only a waste time. 


commission. Some of them not send their 
think they ought to do, 
suasion ? Let us make 
haste to compel them. To accomplish all this, 
of course we must place a general at the head of 
the system, give him a subaltern in every school 
district and declare throughout the whole State a 
Are 


Are free institutions a 


kind of martial school law in every district. 
we ready for the change ? 
failure? Must we accept despotism and a king? 
For one, we answer these questions in the nega- 
tive. We shall stand by the old landmarks, and, 
with our latest breath, ery out, Vive la Republique! 


— Penn. School Journal. 





WORDS OF COUNSEL TO YOUNG 
TEACHERS. 

In becoming a teacher you have entered an 

You naturally desire to 

Let to 

you very briefly some of the elements of success : 


honorable profession. 
me 


suggest 


succeed in that profession. 

1. Keep Good Order. This is absolutely in- 
dispensable. You can never succeed as a teacher 
unless you learn the art of keeping order in your 
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school. Begin the work on the first day of school, ‘is the kingdom, and the power, and glory 


improve on it the second, make it still better on 
the third, and so continue in the work until you 
have accomplished it to your satisfaction. You 
cannot accomplish this result by scolding the 
whole sch6ol for disorder. You are not able to 
force all your pupils at once into perfect beha- 
vior. True discipline in schools is founded on 
careful attention to little things, and the only way 
by which you can attain it is by introducing order 
into the minute formalities of the school room. 

2. Be Punctual. One of the most important 
lessons you have to teach your pupils is the les- 
son of punctuality. You can never impart this 
lesson to them unless you learn it for yourself. 
Punctuality requires not only your presence at 
the exact hour and minute at which your school 
opens, but the exact appropriation of its own po- 
sition of time to each of the recitations that oc- 
eur during the day. Don’t allow yourself to be 
so much absorbed in anything as to forget the 
passage of time and the necessity of your doing 
everything in its own time. 

3. Be Gentle. Severity and sternness in the 
shool-room do no good, but a great deal of harm. 
They provoke opposition in the pupils. It will 
often be necessary for you to punish, and some- 
times you may find it indispensable, as a last re- 
sort, to punish with the rod. Do it gently, not 
in anger, but in love; not for wrath’s sake, but 
for the good of the pupil and of the school. 
Convince your pupils by your whole spirit and 
conduct that even the punishment you inflict 
comes from the heart that loves them. 


UNGRAMMATICAL GRAMMARIANS. 





There has been no construction in our language 
about which there has been so much dispute as the 
one mentioned in the article below, copied from 
the Virginia Educational Journal. We are dis- 
posed to think it is right, and the reason given 
is a good one : 

There is one other construction to be simi- 
larly explained, which, although abundantly 
sanctioned by the usage of our best writers and 
speakers, is almost universally condemned by our 
grammarians. We refer to the construction 
which places several nominatives after a singular 
verb ; as at the close of the Lord’s Prayer, “Thine 
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Bullion puts this down among his examples of 
false syntax, and would have us say, “Thine are 
the kingdom,” ete. Now, it is true, that if we 
place the subjects in this sentence before the verb, 
we should say, “The kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, are thine ;” but it does not follow 
that we may note in the inverted sentence, make 
use of a single verb. What is the purpose of 
every invertion? It is emphasis. By putting 
certain words out of their usual place, we call at- 
tention to those words; and if these words consti- 
tute a series of nominatives, the same design 
which we had in placing them after the verb 
would induce us either to express or to under- 
stand the verb separately with each, so that each 
subject may stand out in emphatic solution from 
the other subjects. “Thine is the kingdom, and 
thine is the power, and thine is the glory.” How 
much more forcible and expressive is this (which 
is the real solution of the passage as it stands in 
the prayer) than it would be to say, “The king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, are thine.” 
In noticing this construction, Goold Brown has 
the following remark: “In Greek and Latin, 
the verb frequently agrees with the nearest nomi- 
native, and is understood to the rest; and this 
construction is sometimes imitated in English, 
especially if the nouns follow the verb ; as, ‘Now 
abideth faith, hope, charity; these three.’ The 
propriety of this usage, so far as our language is 
concerned, I doubt. It seems to open the door 
for numerous deviations from the rule, and devi- 
ations of such a sort, that if they are to be con- 
sidered as exceptions, one can hardly tell why.” 
And yet, in the very next sentence, he does tell 
why. “The practice, however, is not uncommon, 
especially if there are more nouns than two, 
and each is emphatic; as, “Wonderful was the 
patience, fortitude, self-denial and bravery of our 
ancestors.’ ” 


NEW METHOD OF MANAGING CLASSES 
AT RECITATION. 








BY H. L. GARD, NORWICH, CONN. 
The advantages of classification can hardly be 
overestimated, yet individual needs are sometimes 
overlooked in large classes. In any class of 
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scholars, notwithstanding the most careful grad- 
ing, there will be some in advance of others, 


some whose judgme:t is more mature, whose | 


perceptions are more acute to grasp any new prif- 


It is best to de- 


ciples presented to the teacher. 
tain those who evidently understand the particu- 


lar points of the review to which attention is be- 


ing called, as well as the lesson of the hour? We| 
will offer a few suggestions on the negative side | 


Who does 


of this question. 


weary looks of those who are waiting for the dull 
Scholars while thus waiting | 


| 
j 
| 
} 
| 


ones of the class? 
fall naturally into mischiet, or wait in misery till 
the time when they can pass and prepare for fu- 
ture recitations. 


Nor is the evil remedied by using the brighter 
pupils to explain to the more backward ; their 
presence is a reproach to these last. Very pleas- 


ant it is for us teachers to address ourselves to 
those who comprehend at once, but it is our duty 
to explain to the dull scholars, though in an- 


b] 


swer to the question “Do you see it now?” comes 
the sad, or may be sullen, “no sir.” The 
cannot forget the unhappiness he experienced 
when a pupil, during certain mathemathical reci- 
tations, when in answer to a question the forward 
scholars would be sent to the board to do the 


problem with a triumphant flourish. 


writer 


The true test of ability in a teacher, is not to 
push along the scholars quickest to learn, nor to 
help those only who help themseles, but to bring 
up the class, the school, as a whole, and especi- 
ally to guide those to the light who know not 
the way. But some teacher will say “Will not 
scholars passing haphazard to their seats cause 


?” Not as much noise is made by : 


confusion ? 
class passing singly, as together, while scholars 
elated by being permitted to pass, will go quietly, 
and perhaps learn another lesson before the time 
allotted for the recitation has expired. 


By this plan the dull scholars are always caught 
in a trap at each recitation, and those who most 
need it will get the greatest benefit from reciting. 
Care must be taken to bring forward everything 
to come before the class, as a whole, at the begin- 
ning of the recitation; future lessons should be 
assigned before scholars begin to pass to their 
seats.— Connecticut School Journal. 


not remember thie | 
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ORTHOEPICAL TEST. 
| - 
| Some ingenious teacher has constructed the 
following paragraph as an exercise in pronuncia- 
| tion, for advanced classes and Teachers’ Institutes: 
* A sacreligious son of Belial, who suffered from 
| bronchitis, having exhausted his finances, in order 
to make good the deficit determined to ally him- 
self to some wealthy, lenient, and docile young 
lady. To accomplish successfully his vagary, 
‘and forge the fetters hymeneal, he armed himself 
with a calliope and a coral necklace of chameleon 
hue. He also the 


| principal hotel and engaged the head waiter as 


secured a suite of rooms at 
| his coadjutor; he next dispatched a letter of the 
| most unexceptionable caligraphy extant, inviting 


} 
' 


ito the matinee to be held on the morrow, the 


|handsomost young lady in town. She revolted 
lat the idea, and refused to consider herself as 
sacrificable to his desires, and accordingly sent a 
polite note of refusal ; on receiving which this 
misguided young man, procuring a carbine and 
bowie knife, proceeded to an isolated spot and de- 
liberately severed his jugular vein and discharged 
his carbine It 
said that the result was fatal ; the debris was re- 


into his abdomen. need not be 


moved by the coroner.” 


i. 





CHILDREN enter our public schools at the age 
What they learn before that time, 
the culture received, the bias given to disposition 


of six years. 


and character are of more consequence in their 
effects upon the future than all that can be subse- 
quently done for them. The teachings of school 
and college, important as thoy are, have less to do 
with success in life than the training and influ- 
ences of home. The home is God’s school, and 
parents are the most responsible teachers. There 
are very few bad men who have had from infancy 
to homes and _ judicious 
home the 

the men have the 


their good works have in almost all cases grown 


manhood pleasant 


instruction; and on other hand 


who blessed world with 


up breathing the atmosphere and subject to the 


Mothers 


and fathers who would save themselves from the 


influences of a wisely governed home. 


severest of all pains, the heartache that comes 
from the erring of a beloved child, must make 
their homes circles of happiness and fountains of 





instruction wise and virtuous. 








MENTAL 


' , . s 
It is a fact in human experience that most of| from the earliest moment 


our ideas come from “ sensation or reflection ;” 
but to state that a// our ideas come in such a way, 
Thoughts 


in upon the mind, and every 


is, in my opinion, a bold statement. 
are ever crowding 
person who thinks carefully will experience 
thoughts, impressions, and temptations which he 
cannot at adl times attribute to either sensation or 
reflection. All minds are not of the same adapta- 
tion ; each individual should seek out some par- 
ticular branch of knowledge, and work in the 
sphere most congenial to his mental adaptation. 
There is no wonder why the intellects of some 
persons are so feeble. The fact is, they are never 
fed. Others are fed with unsuitable material, 
and consequently nature is wronged. 

But to gather thoughts is not sufficient. They 
must be appropriated and rightly assimilated, 50 
as to strengthen, expand, and beautify the intel- 
lect. To read a book without gathering useful 
thoughts is merely labor in vain. An unculti- 
vated mind is one buried in ignorance, and igno- 
rance is the parent of prejudice and the founda- 
tion of superstition. The use of the intellect will 
depend upon the quality of the heart; if the 
heart be bad the power of the intellect will prob- 
ably be devoted toa bad purpose. Therefore if 
the heart be bad the intellect cannot be good, 
Education is a good reformer, but it cannot re- 
form the heart. Purity of heart is essential to 
purity of life. 

There is much necessity for, and great pleasure 
in, intellectual progress.— Nellie V. Darling. 


A COLLEGE professor encouraged his geology 
class to collect specimens, and one day they de- 
posited a piece of brick, streaked and _ stained, 
with their collections, thinking to impose on the 
doctor. Taking up the specimens, the professor 
remarked: “This is a piece of baryta from the 
Cheshire mines.” Holding up another: “This 
is a piece of feldspar from the Portland quarries, 
and this,” coming to the brick, “is a piece of im- 
pudence from some member of the class.” 


’ 





AN English critic makes the following just ob- 
servation: No teacher, we conceive, will be dis- 
posed to deny that the student rarely grasps a 





until he has clothed 
This may be observed 
at which the infant 
|commences to babble; and we apprehend that a 
similar necessity accompanies the earnest student 
through the entire course of his career. The 
new words, indeed, ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, are in every way inferior to the old 
ones. But they are living, instead of written ; 
they are our own, instead of being those of an- 
other man. Above all, their utterance is an in- 
tellectual birth ; and such a process appears to be 
requisite before the idea which they embody can 
take its proper place in the intelligence and the 
memory. Lectures of all kinds may be taken to 
by attempts to aid and organize this necessary 
process. Now and then a man of genius is urged 
and driven to lecture by an internal force. He 
is compelled to do so in order to give light and 
air to his own creations. Before 
plish this, he has to educate his hearers until they 
are able to accompany him over his own newly 
conquered district. The great example of this 
kind of instructor was Faraday. But the man 
who merely reproduces the discoveries of others, 


piece of novel information 


lit in language of his own. 


he can accom- 


though a useful person, is wont, for the most 
part, to translate precise and balance expressions 
into colloquial phraseology. He has the advan- 


tage of the living soul. 


ee 


WE occasionally hear teachers complain that 
they can find no time for certain general school 
exercises, such as language lessons, lessons in 
natural science, singing, ete. Their pupils are 
backward, and must spend their time upon the 
ordinary lessous of the text-books. So they 
work on conscientiously, patiently, and wonder 
that they do not, after all, witness a really rapid 
and satisfactorily thorough progress in their 
school. They wonder, too, that their neighbor 
has taken a more backward school, given lessons 
in language, lessons upon plants, animals, and 
inorganic things, and to crown all, brought about 
a good understanding of arithmetic, geography, 
reading and writing. It was the spirit which led 
the successful teacher to adopt language lessons, 
object lessons and composition writing, which 
found its way into his pupils and bore down all 
obstacles.—Minnesota Teacher. 
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POLITEN ESS IN THE E sc HOOL- ROOM. {- 


| 


—— | 


The utmost refinement and courtesy shou 

mark all the intercourse between the members of | 
the school, and between teaciier and pupils. No} 
matter how great the scholastic attainments of a! 
teacher—or how rapid the progress of the pupils} 
in the various school studies, if the cultivation of 
the conversation, manners and habits of the pupils 
be overlooked, the teacher neglects that part of| 
his work which is the most important. It is not | 
by frequent lectures on etiquette, or by reading | 
daily to the school, extracts from the writings of 
Chesterfield, that these matters are to be taught. 
The teacher must lead the way by his own ex- 
ample, and if this prove what it ought to be, 
there will be little trouble in school. It is to be 
regretted that teachers are stil] to be found, who 
are slovenly in their dress, and exceedingly coarse 
in their manners and conversation. By any or 
all of these we are not enabled to read the true 
character of the teacher, but we know what we | 
may expect of a school. It is often possible to} 
tell what the merits of a recitation will be by the 
manner of the pupils in coming to class, and the 
teacher’s skill to conduct a recitation is often 
shown by fis manner, even before he asks a 


question.— Penn. School Journal. 








| 
THE Pennsylvania School Journal says: We 
have never liked the plan of expelling so-called | 
bad children from school. With such children 
in many cases the school is their only hope. 
They have no homes, or worse than none. Chure ‘h | 
and Sabbath-school are closed to them. No pa- 
rents or friends look after them, and the exam- 
ple of their companions is moral poison. Com- 
ing from cellar, or garret, or loathsome alley, the 
school furnishes the only ray of light that pene- 
trates their warped and darkened minds. To 
turn them out of school is most likely to ruin 
them forever. Thus treated, they are apt to lose 
all. self-respect, all hope, and sink down to the 
lowest depths of vice and crime. Teachers, hesi- 
tate long before expelling a child from school. 
Consider his surroundings, the influences that 
have made him what he is; find, if possible, an 
open way to his heart, and save him. 


33 








‘ference of gutter politicians with these 


| with every effort to elevate our 


ships and teachers 


‘for the time, of the value 
‘this boasted bulwark of 


245 


Dr. Gro. P. Hays, President of Washington 
jand Jefferson College, 
Normal 


in his address delivered 


before the Teachers’ Association at its 
ot the 
way of carrying into effect the 


plans proposed in the interest of intermediate 


{recent meeting in Detroit, 


difficulties in the 


in speaking 


schools, uses the following pointed remarks: 


The other deficiency is one which affliets our 


whole system of State schools. It is the inter- 
matters 
about which they know nothing at all. Pander- 
|ing to the prejudices of the rabble for the sake 
of votes, they perpetually criticise and quarrel 
schools, and so 
that 


driven out of the field, and it is then confided to 


annoy able and sensible teachers they are 
such incompetent hands that its course of study 
must be lowered or they can’t teach it. Our hope 
is in that intelligence of the American people 
which will lead them to keep in office the men 


office 


questions, and to guard with unceasing vigilance 


now in who have broad views of these 
against the admission to educational offices of 
those who are low enough to make it an instru- 


ment for mere party promotion. When director- 


> chairs come to bea part of 
the spoils of a political victory, an end has come, 
and effectiveness of 
American liberty. 


—_ © aa 


To FIND the number 
have attended school during the year ending 
| April 30, let the teacher place a * 
names of pupils registered in the Fall schools, 
who were not registered in the Summer schools, 
before the names of pupils registered in the Win- 
ter schools, who were not registered in the Sum- 
mer or Fall schools, and before the names of the 
pupils registered in the Spring schools who were 
not registered in the Summer, Autumn or Winter 
schools. The sum of the number of pupils regis- 
tered in the Summer schools, plus the number of 
those to whose names the * is affixed, is the num- 
ber of different pupils registered in a school, du- 
ring the school year ending April 30. 


of different pupils who 


before the 





Ler every child be registered, who attends 
school, as a pupil, one session, or half a day. 
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THE WORD THAT. 


Now that is a word which may often be joined, 

For that that may be doubled is plain to the mind ; 

And that that that is as plain to the view, 

As that that that that we used is rightly used too ; 

And that that that that that line has in it is right, 

In accordance with grammar is plain in our sight. 
eT ee 


TEACH the pupil to think for himself. 
routine. 


Avoid 
Do not be more anxious to display your 
own knowledge of the subject under discussion 
than you are to draw out that of the pupil. Make 
haste slowly. Be sure of each step before you 
attempt the next. Be thorough. 


OSTAL CARD, 


COSTING ONE CENT, 


—tTo— 


HADLEY BROTHERS, 


136 State Street, Chicago, 
For Circulars concerning :— 
HADLEY’S LESSONS IN LANGUAGE, 


Price 60 cts. An exceedingly popular book, doing much 
good ; already adopted by more than 1000 schools. 


Lee & Hadley’s ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


An advanced Course of Lessons in Language, for Grammar 
Schools. Cloth, 300 pp. Price, $1,00. This book repre- 
sents the improved and advanced methods of teaching. 


ESTELL’S PROGRAMME CLOCKS; 


three styles, $14.00, $18.00, $25.00. Splendid time-keepers 
and perfect Monitors. The ‘Excelsior,’ price $25.00, is from 
a new patent, and very elegant. Send for circulars. 


COOK’S COMBINED SCHOOL REGISTER. 


by O. 8S. Cook, $1.25 and $2.00. This isa very unique affair, 
and serves the purpose of several books in one. Sample 
pages sent free on application. 
HADLEY BROTHERS, BeoxsELiErs, 
136 State Street, Chicago. 


LY MYER onc 
Manuract co's 





tt 


warranted against 


ited breakage. Cae 

i ACTUHING OO., Clacionati,v- 
HOW to LEARN IT. Sen, 
stamp for circular to SAMUEL 


Ph renology. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y 
SCHOOL TEACHER! 


You can double your salary by selling “The Centennial 
Gazetteer of the United States,”’evenings, Saturdays 
and during vacation. The book contains information of great 
value to yourself, your pupils and their parents. For partic- 


ulars, address 
ZIEGLER & McCURDY, Cincinnati, O. 











SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


THD STANDARD SERIES! THE MOST POPULAR 


THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST! 


The Eclectic Educational Series, Comprising 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers and Spellers, 
Ray’s Series of Mathematics, 
Pineo’s Series of Grammars and Composition, 
Harvey’s English Grammars, 
The Eclectic Series of Georgraphies, 
The Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
White’s Arithmetics and Registers, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra and Logic, 
Venable’s School History of the United States, 
Talheimer’s Manual of Ancient History, 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, 
Kidd’s Elocution and Rhetoric Reader, 
Eclectic Classical Series, 
Gow’s Morals and Manners, 
Andrew’s Constitution of the U. S., 
Ete., Ete., Ete. 


The Eclectic Educational Series is Used 


B@s"In more schools of Tennessee and Kentucky than all 
other series combined. 


B@S"Wholly, or in part, in the Public Schools of New 
York City, Brooklyn, Harrisburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Chattanooga, Memphis, San Francisco, 
New Orleans, &e. 

8@"In Private schools, Academies, Seminaries, Colleges 
and Universities, from Maine to California. 

s@FIn many of the best and largest NorMAL ScHooLs in 
the country. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST. 
*,* Liberal terms for first introduction. 
Address, 
WILSON, HINKLE & CoO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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 WALTONAL SERIES 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 
A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. PUBLISHERS CHICAGO. 


a 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 








READERS AND SPELLERS. ~ - 4 nD NEW COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. Bysnia’s 
By Prof. J. M. Watson. Post-Paid. By Prof. Jas. Monteith. 


Independent First Reader, 80 pp ets | Monteith’s Elementary Geography............ 35 
Independent Second Reader, 160 pp 20 cts | Monteith’s es YM Geography ‘ 
Independent Third Reader, 240 pp..........-. 30 cts| Monteith’s Physical Geograph y...--re-seeeeee 50 


Independent Fourth Reader, 264 pp - 40 ets! 
Independent Fifth Reader, 336 pp.......-.-... 50 cts p BEGUSH GRAMMAR. | 
Independent Sixth Reader, 474 pp 60 cts) 

Clark’s Easy Lessons in Language. 


Clark’s Brief Grammar .................--+- 
Independent Spelling Book. ..................+ 10 cts | Clark’s Normal Grammiar........ «0.20. cesses: f 
Independent Child’s Speller 10 cts) 


Independent Youth’s Speller 20 cts UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
Barnes’ Brief History 


ARITHMETICS. NATURAL SCIENCE. 





By PROF. W. G. PECK, By PROF. J. oe enol STEELE. ; 
(Of Columbia College, N. Y.) Steele’s 14 Weeks in Chemistry........ 15 cts 
ile: Steele’s 14 Weeks in Philosuphy 5 cts 
First Lessons in Arithmetic : ‘ts | Steele’s 14 Weeks in Astronomy. cts 
Manual of Practical Arithmetic................ 25 cts | Steele’s 14 Weeks in Geology... 5 cts 
Complete Arithmetic ts | Steele’s 14 Weeks in Physiology......... 5 cts 











Teachers desiring further information regarding the books on this list, as well as a knowledge of 
others not mentioned herein, are referred to our Descriptive Catalogue, and the Edueational Bulletin, 
copies of which will be sent FREE to any teacher sending us name and post office address. 

The educational public are earnestly invited to write us. Do not be afraid to ask questions; it 
will be our pleasure tv answer them. Any information or service in our power, will always be cheer- 
fully and promptly rendered. 

It is our desire to afford educators every facility to Satisfy themselves, that all we claim for our 
books is justified by the FAcTs, 








The NATIONAL SERIES, comprises more than THREE HUNDRED publications, presenting text- 
books adapted to every grade of common school and college classes, all of which will be found fully de- 
scribed in our NEW Descriptive Catalogue, mailed FREE on application. 

Sample Copies when desired for examination with view to introduction, will be forwarded on receipt 


of half the retail price. 
A. Ss. BARNES c& Co., 


1ll & 113 William St., New York, or 113 and 115 State Street, Chicago 
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JUST AS NATURE TEACHES 


The Normal Method. © The Object-Teaching Method. 


THE INDUCTIVE METHOD. 


>_> 





Saving time and money, developing the mind symmetrically, roundly, fully, perfectly, and FrrTrne the pupil for any 
position or avocation in life. 

What can be done by the Old Method in six months can be done by the New in THREE Montus, and better 
in every sense. 

Helps alike Teachers, Pupils and Patrons. 

Stimulates effort, Instructs, Interests, Saves Tuition Bills. 

The most Fffective, Broadest, Fullest, the Cheapest course of study published. 

Willson’s Spellers,*the best graded Spellers. (Introduction price 14 cents.) 

Willson’s Reader’s, in three series, Scientific, Intermediate and Common School. 

French’s Arithmetics, the clearest, simplest, most comprehensive, most practical—not a useless word. Exhausts 
the subject of Arithmetic in three numbers by imparting a clear, positive knowledge of every principle, and showing 
how to apply them. 

Swinton’s Grammars, the only Grammars that inculeate a habit of correct use of the English Language. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


For full illustrated catalogue of the above, and some three hundred other of the most improved and popular 


school publications, address, stating your particular wants, 
RnR. Cc. STONE. Agent, 


feb-ti NASHVILLE, TENN. 





TE AC H ER WILL PLEASE WRITE 
ARK for FREE SAMPLEs of Re- 

ward Cards, Helps to School Management, Chromo Prizes, 
Monthly Reports, Registers, etc., to | 
E. F. HOBART & CO., 


feb-tf Educational Publishers, St. Louis, Mo. = iTS 
——— a FARMING ewe! NERY: 


AND DEALERS I~ 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. IMPLE™= MACH 
. ‘eteblished in 1087. i SEEDS FERTILIZERS. LIME CEMENT 
Tin, mounted ‘with, "ue best pe will pay you to send for our Cat- 
, for Prices. Address 
Scno01’, Fanns, A CTORIES,, COURT nga cane 


8, 
Gis ere lly Warranted CHSTOCKELL& CO: 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free, PSS ASHVILLE m4 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. 
102 and 104 East Second Street, Cincinnati. 
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SCHOOL HISTORY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Is THAT OF 
Hon. Alex. H. Stephens. 


It is a model compend, in every respect worthy of the distinguished author, and should be in every school-room and 
library in the United States. 1 vol. 12 mo. Half-roan, $1.50. 


VERY LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION INTO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
E.J. HALE & SON, Publishers, 
jan74-ly 17 Murray Street, New York. 
For sale by TAVEL, EASTMAN & HOWELL, 48 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 








